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Glance  Over  This! 

The  employment  office  has  some  800  applications  for  work  and  every 
applicant  is  a  student  on  the  Evanston  campus.  Northwestern  is  doing 
her  best  to  keep  all  these  men  in  school.  A  group  of  Evanston  merchants 
are  giving  aid  and  jobs  to  a  great  many  and  in  some  cases  it  is  purely 
charitable  work.  They  cannot  continue  to  do  so  if  the  students  will  not 
cooperate  and  buy  merchandise  from  them  which  must  be  purchased 
somewhere. 

D.  A.  K.,  Adv.  Mgr. 

GO  OUT  OF  YOUR  WAY  TO  PATRONIZE  THESE  MER- 
CHANTS. THEY  AND  OTHERS  ON  THE  SPONSOR  LIST 
ARE  HELPING  OVER  100  STUDENTS  TO  STAY  IN  SCHOOL. 


Art  Goods 

Brasor   Art    Store 
1312    Chicago    Avenue 
Cellini   Art   Shop 
1732    Orrington    Ave. 

Auto  Dealers 

Plymouth   &   Desoto 
Bernard  &  Lees,  Inc. 
1109   Chicago   Ave. 
Uni.    2128 

Auto  Service  Stations 
Personal   Station 
"Where     appreciation     of     your 
patronage   is   convincingly   shown 
by  the  utmost  in   personal   serv- 
ice." 

82,S  Noyes  at  "L" 
Groh's    Service    Stations 
Gasoline,  Oils,  and  Greasing 
2730  W.  Railroad  Ave. 
Gre.   9395 
1854  Ridge  Blvd. 
Gre.  9476 

Auto  Repair  Service 
Avenue  Auto   Co. 
1125   Chicago  Ave. 

Auto  Tires 

G.  F.  Morris,  Tires 
1013   Chicago  Ave. 

Glass   Companies 
Hamilton  Glass  Co. 
920  Chicago  Ave. 

Grocers 
S.  P.  Gerdl 
922   Davis    St. 
George   B.  Winter,  Inc. 
526  Davis  St. 

Jewelry 

Hallmark  Jewelers 
811   Davis  St. 
OIsen-Ebann 
614  Davis  St. 


Meat  Markets 
R.  Huber,  Meats 
701  Main  St. 

Photographers 
Eugene  L.   Ray 
1606  Davis  St. 

Printers 

Evanston    Printing    Service 
919  Grove  St. 
Mumm   Print   Shop 
1033-35  University  PI. 

Restaurants 

Hew's  Waffle   Grill 
616  Church  St. 
Hill's  Food  Shop 
1709    Sherman    Ave. 
Mary  Ann's  Grill 
1605  Sherman  Ave. 
Purple   Inn 
823   Davis   St. 


Shoes 
Arch-Preserver   Shoes 
626  Church  St. 

Stationery 

Tommy  Airth,   Inc. 
1627  Sherman  Ave. 
Chandler's,  Inc. 
630  Davis  St. 
Northwestern  Co-op 
1726  Orrington  Ave. 

Tailors 

Evanston    Valet    Service 
1616  Chicago  Ave. 
M.  Silverman,  Tailor 
925  Grove  St. 

Walters  &  Anderson 
608  Davis   St. 

Taxicabs 
Greenleaf  Cab   Co. 
1218  Chicago  Ave. 


Tea  Rooms 

Cooley's   Cupboards 

Orrington,   Main,   Chicago  Aves. 

Clothing,   Retail 
The  Hub,  Henry  C.   Lytton 

&   Son 
171)0   Orrington   Ave. 

Book   Binders 
Northwestern  Book  Bindery 
823  Foster  St. 

Beverages 

Raggedy-Ann  Beverage  Service 
811    Davis  St. 

Candy  Shops 
.lolly  Shop 
1732  Sherman  Ave. 

Carpets 

William   Slater 
1625  Sherman  Ave. 

Cigar  Stores 

Murray's  Cigar  Store 
923  Davis  St. 

Cleaners 

Band  Box  Cleaners 

1734  Sherman  Ave. 

Perfecto 

821  Emerson  St. 

University  Cleaners  and  Dyers 

1738  Sherman  Ave. 
Drug  Stores 

Hoos  Drug  Store 

1745  Sherman  Ave. 

Broadway  Pharmacy 

1815   Central   St. 
Electric  Appliances 

Huntington's,    Inc. 

I7I5  Sherman  Ave. 
Florists 

George  C.  Weiland 

602  Davis  St. 

John  Weiland,   Florist 

1614  Sherman  Ave. 
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TSK-TSK! 
High    in    the   sky    hangs    the    two- 
pointed    moon; 
Here    down    below    are    the    people 

who  spoon. 
Bright     are     the     starlets     shining 

above; 
Here  is  a   couple  chatting   of   love. 
Isn't  it  ridiculous? 

Night  fills   the   lake   with   its   soul- 
resting   calm: 

Here  sits   the   boy   boldly   stroking 
her  palm. 

Soft   blows   the   zephyr — quieting 
breeze; 

Here    is    the    lad    with    quivering 
knees. 

Isn't  it  absurd? 

Stern  stands  the  bluff  that  extends 
up  so  high; 

Here  smiles  the  girl  with  her  quick- 
winking  eye. 

Tall  stretch    the    trees    with    sky- 
reaching  tips; 

Here  waits  the  lass  with  two  eager 
lips. 

Isn't  it  silly? 

There  flies  an    eagle    winging    for 

home; 
Here  lies  a  dunce  composing  a  poem. 
Isn't   it   a   crime? 

— Norman   F.  Elliott. 


Coach  to  President:  .  .  .  and  say! 
You've  got  to  make  that  dumb  pro- 
fessor lay  off  my   quarterback! 

— Texas    Battalion 


Old    maids    are    born     and     not 
made. 

— M.   I.    T.    yoo.  Doo 


"I  guess  I've  lost  another  pupil," 
said  the  professor  as  his  glass  eye 
rolled  down  the  kitchen  sink. 

— A7iapolis    Log 


Then  there  was  the  absent- 
minded  professor  who  forgot  to 
write  a  $3.50  textbook  to  sell  to 
his  classes. 

— Southern    California    Wainpus 


Lew; 
Who  spooking 
cauliflower? 


WHEN  you  smoke  a  foul,  reek- 
ing pipe,  you  may  tliink  you're 
getting  away  witn  it  with  your  host- 
ess. But  you  can't  fool  a  biid. 

For  your  own  sake  as  well  as  others, 
start  today  smoking  a  good  tobacco 
in  a  well-groomed  pipe.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  mild  mixture  of  Kentucky 
Burleys  is  an  excellent  tobacco.  It's  so 
mild  that  it  always  pleases  the  most 
haughty  hostess.  And  it's  so  rich,  fra- 
grant and  full-bodied  that  it  will  give 
you  infinite  satistaction.  Your  tobacco 
store  has  it — kept  fresh  in  gold  foil. 

Brown  &  Williamson  Totacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dept.  W-}i 


I  Send  for  this 

cJluw  io 

FREE 

TAKE  CARE  J 

BOOKLET 

muir  PIPE 

----■■-■^K'mms. 

^^^^■■^■^^■^ 

^■^      1    SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 


y 


SmowngTobacco 
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Ad. — If  the  person  who  stole  the 
alcohol  out  of  my  cellar  in  a  glass 
jar  will  return  grandma's  appendix, 
no  questions  will  be  asked. 

— Yowl 


THE   GOOD   EARTH 
I'd  like  to  be  a  little  ant 

That  crawls   beneath   the  earth; 
And  when  the  girls  come  walking 

by, 

Oh,   wouldn't  it  be  the  nerth! 

— Penn.    Punch    Bowl 


Let's  go  down  and  watch  the 
women's  crew. 

Why? 

The  papers  say  the  coach  now 
has  the  girls  rowing  in  combina- 
tions. 

— Carnegie  Tech  Puppet 


Student  in  car  (to  sweet  young 
thing)  :   Pardon  me — er — but — 

S.  Y.  T. :  No,  you've  never  met 
me  at  Palm  Beach,  Newport,  or 
Saranac  Lake.  I  wasn't  in  the 
Pullman  car  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
press last  Tuesday  afternoon.  I 
know  I'm  goodlooking  and  I'm  not 
bashful.  I'm  not  going  your  way 
and  I  wouldn't  ride  with  you  on  a 
bet.  I  didn't  ever  go  to  school 
with  you,  I'm  not  waiting  for  a 
street  car,  I  don't  want  a  lift  and 
I  know  plenty  of  college  boys. 
Furthermore  I  have  a  220-pound 
fiance  waiting  for  me.  Now,  were 
you  going  to  say  something? 

Student  in  car:  "Yes,  dammit, 
you're  losing  your  underwear!" 

— Penn.  State  Froth 


He:    I     met     a    swell     dame    in 
Arabia. 

She:  Mecca? 

He:  No,  but  I  tried. 

— Exchange 


Sid:  "My,  how  fast  your  heart 
is  beating,  it  sounds  like  a  drum." 

Ruth:  "Yeah,  that's  the  call  to 
arms." 

— Exchange 


Sailor:    "Who  is  that  woman?" 
Marine:   "What  woman?" 
Gob:  "Dis  here  broad  Daylight." 

— Buffalo   Bison 


Little  Boy  —  Mister,  why  is 
cream  higher  than  milk? 

Milkman  —  Because  it's  harder 
for  the  cow  to  sit  on  the  little 
bottles. 

— Texas    Battalion 


Her  dress  is  like  a  barbed  wire 
fence;  it  keeps  off  trespassers,  but 
does  not  obstruct  the  view. 

— Maryland   Line 


He:  Will  you  marry  me? 
Heiress:  No,  I'm  afraid  not. 
He:  Oh,  come  on,  be  a  support. 

— Columtiian    Carolinian 


JANUARY,  1933 


Little  Girl:  "Nurse,  will  I  ever 
have  a  mustache  on  my  lip  like 
daddy  when  I  grow  up?" 

Nurse:  "Pretty  often,  dear,  I  ex- 
pect." 

— Penn.   Pinich   Bo-wl 


Now  I  know  who  killed   Goliath. 
And  who  travelled  in  the  whale. 
And    I    know    that    Moses    rose    in 
wrath 
At  those  who  worshipped  Baal. 
And  I  know  that  Noah's  Ark  was 
crammed 
With    all    the   birds    and    beasts, 
And   I    know   the   Sodomites    were 
damned; 
That  Eli's  sons  were  priests. 
In    fact    I've    studied    through    the 
Book, 
And  read  all  the   "begats," 
I've  searched  in  every  hidden  nook 

And  mastered  many  facts. 
I   don't   know   one   thing   tho,   but 
maybe 
You  do — tell  me  please: 
When  Adam  was  a  baby 

Who  was  it  changed  his  leaves? 

— Auburn     Cajoltjr 


First — "Where  have  you  been 
for  the  past  few  years?" 

Second  —  "At  college  taking 
medicine." 

First   —   "Do     you     feel    better 


now; 


?" 


-Anapolis    Log 


Prof;  "Are  you  cheating  on  this 


exam.-^ 


?" 


Stude:  "No,  sir.  I  was  only  tell- 
ing him  his  nose  was  dripping  on 
my   paper." 


— Reserve    Red    Cat 


Freshman — "I've  got  a  date  to- 
night with  a  chiffonier." 

Senior — "Don't  be  silly,  a  chif- 
fonier is  a  big  thing  with  drawers." 

Freshman — "I  know." 

— Penn.    State   Froth 


1.  "Is  she  chaste?" 

2.  "Lord  yes,   ran  after,   caught 
up  with,   tagged,   and   eliminated." 

— Sniper 


on 


being 

duty 

bound 


The  fact  that  we  have 
successfully  served  over  6,500  year- 
book publishers  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  contains  a  truism  that  is  ap- 
parent to  the  discerning.  :  :  :  Suc- 
cess is  exacting.  Our  standard  of 
quality  was  established  years  ago 
when  preference  for  our  products 
heralded  the  upward  trend  in  our 
business.  Today  we  are  duty  bound  to 
uphold  that  measure  of  quality,  and 
put  the  same  intrinsic  worth  into 
every  square  inch  of  etched  copper 
and  zinc  that  leaves  our  delivery 
room.  The  vicissitudes  of  external 
conditions  are  never  reflected  in  our 
products.  Their  excellence  is  an  un- 
changing factor  and  a  fixed  responsi- 
bility. :  :  :  Thus,  to  do  business  with 
the  largest  yearbook  art  and  engraving 
organization  in  America  is  plainly  to 
your  advantage. 


Jahn  &  Oilier  Engraving  Go. 

A  dvertising  Illustrations — Photographs 
Fine  printing  plates  for  black  or  colors 
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I 


reallu  don't  know 
if  1  shoTila  smoke .  . . 


.  .  .  but  my  brothers  and  my  sweet- 
heart smoke,  and  it  does  give  me  a 
lot  of  pleasure. 

Women  began  to  smoke,  so  they  tell 
me,  just  about  the  time  they  began 
to  vote,  but  that's  hardly  a  reason 
for  women  smoking.  I  guess  I  just 
like  to  smoke,  that's  all. 

It  so  happens  that  I  smoke  CHESTER- 
FIELD. They  seem  to  be  milder  and 
they  have  a  very  pleasing  taste. 


the  dga/rette  fkafs  Aitld&r 


^ 


tke  d^a/retfe  tkat  lastes  jDetter 


0  1933,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Says  You/ 


Gentlemen : 

Have  just  read  the  December  number 
of  your  excellent  magazine,  and  want  you 
to  know  I  enjoyed  every  word  of  it.  The 
enclosed  clipping  from  my  own  column 
in  the  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  excellent  I  thought  it 
was.  And  I  don't  mind  a  bit  your  tak- 
ing  cracks   at   me.      Honest. 

Incidentally,  you  may  wonder  how  I 
know  so  much  about  the  1898  "Whiz  Bang 
(from  which,  you  may  recall,  I  said  your 
jokes  sounded  like  they'd  been  clipped) . 
Never  mind,  dearie,  never  mind,  I  am 
the    farmer's   daughter! 

Very    truly   yours, 
Dorothy  (Look-Out- 

Winchell)    DUNNION. 


Dear  Mr.  Northway: 

Originally  we  were  going  to  write  you 
a  very  sassy  letter  because  none  of  the  De- 
cember Parrots  were  delivered  at  Willard 
Hall.  You  sec,  we  thought  we  couldn't 
get  along  without  the  PARROT,  We  look 
forward  to  its  appearance  each  month  be- 
cause it's  so  invaluable  to  us.  We  always 
hang  it  over  the  back  of  chairs  and  then 


hang  our  stockings  over  it  when  we  wash 
them  out — thus  saving  the  varnish  on  the 
chairs. 

Due  to  the  failure  to  deliver  the  De- 
cember issue  we  had  to  use  the  DAILY 
Northwestern  instead.  And  are  we 
glad?  Honest,  Mr,  Northway,  it  was  a 
revelation  the  way  it  worked.  That  paper 
is  so  dry  that  it  dries  out  our  stockings 
ten  seconds  after  we  hang  them  up.  And 
by  turning  the  editorial  columns  out  and 
hanging  our  stockings  across  them  we  can 
dry    the    things   out   in    eight   seconds. 

We  thought  you  might  be  interested. 
Yours, 

Class  of  1936. 


Editor  Purple  Parrot 
Dear  Sir: 

Why'n    the   blankety-blank- 


-**$oe2! 


-don't    you    come    out    on    time    so 


you  won't  cut  down  on  the  sale  of  MS? 
After  all  there's  no  use  of  our  cutting  each 
other's  throat,  even  if  we  would  like  to 
cut  yours. 

Sincerely, 

George  Guernsey, 
Business   Manager. 


SHOP 


at  the 


CO-OP 

Join  the  Co-op 
Co-op  Purchases  Pay  Dividends 


1726  ORRINGTON  AVE.        GRE.  2600 

In  the  Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 


Dear  Editor: 

Why  don't  you  come  out  a  little  later 
so  you  could  cut  down  on  the  sale  of 
MS  and  maybe  put  them  out  of  business. 
Think  of  us — every  time  we  go  down  to 
get  a  Parrot  they  try  to  sell  us  an  MS. 
We  have  to  be  afraid  of  that  thing.  We're 
liable  to  drown  in  all  that  flow  of  con- 
sciousness stuff. 

Pleadingly  yours, 

THE  Campus. 


Dear  John: 

I  think  the  art  work  is  lousy,   dull,   in- 
artistic,  boring,   putrid,    cheap,   unprintable, 
and    foul.       Besides,    why    didn't    you    use 
that   stuff   I   turned   in   last  month? 
Angrily  yours, 
'34- 


Pollyanna  Column 
N,  U,  Purple  Parrot, 
De.\r  Aunt  Polly: 

Thanks  for  the  warning  about  de  Kief- 
fer. 

Gratefully, 

Jimmy  Bates. 


Dear  John: 

Can  you  issue  okay  for  an  expense  ac- 
count for  me  to  buy  enough  hair-dye  to 
get  my  hair  back  to  its  natural  color.  Ever 
since  I  took  over  the  job  of  faculty  ad- 
viser and  started  trying  to  tell  you  what 
jokes  not  to  print  in  the  PARROT  my  hair 
has  been   turning   grey. 

To  borrow  Ed  Wynn's  comparison,  my 
mind  has  gotten  so  low  since  I  took  this 
job  that  I  could  sail  a  kite  under  a  dasc- 
hound.     How  long  will  it  last? 

Yours    with    a   blue   pencil, 

W.    R,    SLAUGHTER, 

(Ed.  Note:  We're  doing  our  darnedest 
to  improve  the  copy,  sir,  but  we  can't 
seem  to  get  much  cooperation  from  the 
student  body.  If  you  know  of  anybody 
with    talent,    let    us    know,) 


Dear  John: 

When  are  you  going  to  get  the  copy 
and  art  work  in?  We  passed  the  dead- 
line two  days  ago,  and  still  nothing  from 
you.  Your  magazine  may  be  funny  to 
some  people,  but  it's  just  a  pain  in  the 
linotype   to  us. 

The  Printers. 


Dear  North: 

Am  having  fine  time  here  in  Florida 
over  the  vacation.  Wish  you  were  here 
with  me.  It  is  wonderful.  Not  a  worry 
and  not  a  care — just  twenty-four  hours 
of   fun   a   day. 

By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  get  the  art 
work  in  before  I  left,  but  I'm  sure  you 
won't  mind.  You  can  call  up  the  artists 
and  get  it  together  yourself,  I  know.  I 
need  a  vacation. 

Happily    yours, 

Ned  Wieland, 
Art  Editor. 


ol/egian^ 


More  dope  for  the  mill  this  month  on  everybody 
and  in  some  cases  almost  anybody.  Read  on  and 
weep. 

Pest  Dunnion  attended  the  basketball  game  and 
cheered  for  Purdue.  Just  a  great  gal.  Better  be  good 
to  us,  Dunnion,  or  we  might  tell  what  happened  dur- 
ing Christmas  vacation. 

So  Jimmy  Martin,  the  boy  who  attempted  to  be 
a  "social  butterfly"  and  "crash  the  big  time,"  got  his 
wings  clipped.     My,  oh  my. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  boy  whose  mother  won't 
let  him  drive  the  car  to  school,  but  sends  the  house- 
man along  for  that  purpose?  Oh,  yes  —  Master 
Cameron  Peck.  And  another  thing  we  wonder  is 
why  Charles  Goit,  the  Sig  Chi  tea  hound,  left  his 
girl  to  herself  for  almost  an  hour  during  his  winter 
formal? 

Did  you  know  that  since  Barbara  Johnson  received 
a  bit  of  publicity  she  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  most 
atrociously  sophisticated  attitude?  And  that  new 
cuspidors  have  been  installed  by  the  tobacco  chewing 
westerners  of  Sigma  Nu? 

Auntie  is  glad  to  see  that  Spring  isn't  far  off.  The 
sure  sign  is  the  fact  that  King  Joe  Miller  and  his  Phi 
Delt  troupers  are  again  preparing  the  Wha-Moo  show. 
That  means  Union  elections  also.  Auntie  under- 
stands that  Figurehead  Vedder  has  little  say  concern- 
ing the  policies  of  that  organization.  His  cabinet  and 
fellow  officers  are  a  bit  too  strong  for  him. 

Incidentally,  we  hear  that  Kay  Matthiews,  the 
transfer  Tri-Delt  pledge,  had  better  watch  her  step. 
We  heard  stories  of  her  behaviour  at  Navy  Ball  and 
the  party  preceding  it,  and  although  we  don't  maybe 
believe  them — again  we  might. 

The  social  aspirations  toward  which  Jane  Crane, 
erstwhile  A  O  Pi,  lends  so  much  of  her  time  are  not 
getting  her  so  far  on  accounta  the  boys  aren't  inter- 
ested. And  we  understand  that  the  Mim  Gault- 
Sargent  affair  is  pretty  one-sided.  Stoo  bad,  Mim. 

So,  alas,  alack — the  Great  Hullinger  has  fallen! 
Listen  folks — he  is  in  love  and  admits  it.  Some  Ohio 
belle.  Ned  seemed  to  have  a  vacation  of  accomplish- 
ments. Under  Cupid's  stimulus  he  starred  with  the 
Urbana  High  alumni,  scoring  20  points  against  the 
regulars  in  a  basketball  game. 

Helen  Swanson  is  once  again  trying  hard  to  be 
initiated  into  Delta  Gamma.     Your  aunty's  advice  is 


to  waste  less  time  trying  to  promote  athletes.      Jake 
Sullivan  and  Aianske  will  agree. 

The  tabloid  publicity  of  the  Wenter-Cummins 
marriage  was  astounding.  After  all,  Paul,  there  is 
a  limit. 

Jean  Cuykendall  finally  got  a  pin,  but  it  was  only 
Boyer's.  Which  reminds  us  that  Winnie  Hanan  could 
make  this  column  if  we  wanted  to  print  what  we 
heard.  And  we  could  also  write  plenty  on  that  Phi 
Delt  Dizzy  Drag.  More,  at  least,  than  on  the  dry 
Sigma  Chi  Christmas  party,  which  was  boring  to  the 
Thetas  who  attended.  After  dating  Howie  Packard, 
the  pink-cheeked  Phi  Delt,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  big 
job  on  this  year's  Waa-Mu  show,  Georgia  Stange 
was  disappointed  and  quit  school.  Now  her  engage- 
ment has  been  announced. 

Mead  Schenk,  the  Delt  pledge  gigilo,  spent  a  lot 
of  time  looking  for  somebody  to  take  him  to  the 
Prom,  Auntie  has  been  told.  Also  we  hear  that 
"Lover"  Manske  has  several  new  ones  on  his  string 
so  that  Seiber  kid  might  as  well  give  up. 

After  plotting  the  downfall  of  Prom,  Larry  Scott 
and  his  master-mind  Combe  are  now  plotting  the 
downfall  of  everything  else  on  campus.  And  did 
or  did  not  the  Wranglers  have  parties  at  their  house 
during  Christmas  vacation? 

So  Nifty  Kostbade  spends  eighteen  dollars  on  a 
Christmas  present  and  doesn't  even  get  a  card  in  re- 
turn. Tough  luck.  Nifty,  but  then  maybe  these 
Kappas  aren't  worth  it. 

We  are  told  that  Mary  Jane  Bigger  made  a  play 
for  a  campus  big  shot  last  year  and  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  school  or  the  public  eye  little  Miss  Bigger 
has  lost  interest.  Let  it  here  be  also  recorded  that 
John  Sullivan  is  in  love  again,  and  that  Jerry  Rainey 
has  left  the  wife  and  children  to  return  for  another 
semester. 

Have  you  seen  Helen  Heim  strutting  that  new 
lavendar  Christmas  outfit?  Did  you  ever  get  a 
Christmas  tie? 

And  before  we  forget — have  you  been  subjected 
to  one  of  those  floor  shows  presented  by  Apley?  You 
have  our  sympathy. 

So  aunty  closes  up  the  little  black  book  for  an- 
other month  and  gets  ready  for  exams.  Looks  like 
we  won't  go  out  for  a  while  cither,  on  accounta  we 
tore  the  formal  in  a  revolving  door  at  the  Drake  prom 
night.      So  us — we're  gonna  be  a  student. 

Aunt  Polly. 


PURPLE  PARROT 


AMOUR  TECH 

Some  girls  make  you  run  a  race, 
Some  girls  make  you  crawl, 
Some  girls  know  a  rhythmic  pace; 
And  they're  the  best  of  all. 

— David   Nowinson. 


SYMPHONY  FOR  A  SAX 

PLAYER  WITH  ASTHMA 

By  D.  Beethoven  Nowinson 

She  doesn't  cook,  she  doesn't  sew; 
She  has  no  book;  she  doesn't  know 
Einstein,  Dewey,  Jung  or  Freud; 
Get  too  blue,  she  is  annoyed. 
She     loathes     all     art     and     scorns 

aesthetics. 
Will    never   start   to   love   athletics; 
She  isn't  gifted,  isn't  pretty, 
But — get  the  drift — and  hear  my 

ditty: 
I  must  confess  a  great  big  yen 
For  her.  I  guess  that  lots  of  men 
Think   her   a   toy  —  (Can't     even 

vote)  — 
But  boy  oh  boy!   Can  she  emote! 


"Good  morning,  Madam.   This  is  the   Fuller  Brush   man.' 


"Sweetheart,  jc  t'adore!" 

"Shut  it  yourself.  Big  Boy,  I'm  tired.' 


ONE  KISS 
By  Vacant  Lett 

One  moon  in  the  sky, 
One  cloud  floating  by. 
One  instant  of  bliss, 
One  passionate  sigh  .  .  . 
One  kiss! 

One  despairing  cry; 
One  disgusted  guy  .  .  . 
One  puzzled  young  Miss 
One-ders  just  why 
One  kiss? 

One  love  thus  did  die, 
One  romance  awry. 
One  reason  was  this  .  .  . 
(One  kiss  couldn't  lie) 
Halitosis ! 


JANUARY,  1933 

Doctor:  How  do  your  broken 
ribs   feel   this   morning? 

Patient:  Oh,  all  right:  but  I 
have  a  stitch  in  my  side. 


Uncle:  Was  Henry  home  from 
college  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days? 


Father:  Either  that  or  else  some-    /^ 


Doctor:    Well,   that  shows  your      one     borrowed    the     car    for     two 
bones  are  knitting.  weeks. 


"Holdino    the   world's  Fair 


I  don't  see  where  we  can  let  this 
political  speaker  sleep  tonight — all 
the  beds  are  full. 

Oh,  that's  all  right:  he  always 
brings  his  own  bunk. 


Active:  Haven't  you  finished 
shining  my  shoes  yet? 

Pledge:  Yes,  I'm  finishing  the 
second. 

Active:   Where's  the  first? 

Pledge:  I'll  do  that  when  I  fin- 
ish the  second. 


"But  darling,  somebody  might  hear  us!" 


Teacher:  Johnny,  when  is  the 
harvest  season? 

Johnny:  November  to  March. 

Teacher:  Why,  where  did  you 
get  such  a  funny  idea  as  to  name 
those  barren  months? 

Johnny:  My  daddy  told  me;  he's 
a  plumber. 


Every  time  Uncle  Jason,  the  cen- 
tenarian, calls  on  his  twin  brother, 
it  means  a  broken  door;  for  even 
if  he  could  hear  Jason  knock,  Jason 
couldn't  hear  him  say,  "Come  in." 


Fiction  » 


Liittle  Black  Cloud  Dies 


Little  Black  Cloud  sat  in  the 
living    room    of   his    fraternity 


house,     meditatively    rubbing    his 

chin,    which    he    has    just    shaved 

with     his     platinum     razor.     He 

rubbed  the  toes  of  his   $25   shoes 

together,  and  sighed  lugubriously. 

Then    he   took    a    fifty-cent    cigar 

from  his  pocket,  bit  the  end  from 

it,   and  lighted   it   with  a  twenty  dollar  bill.      Little 

Black  Cloud  was  unbelievably  rich.     Each  month  he 

received  a  large  check — his  share  of  the  profits  from 

the   sale    of   the   oil    well    which    he    and    his    author 

owned   in   common,    and   out    of    which    millions   of 

dollars  worth  of  banana  oil  gushed  each  month. 

"Ugh,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud,  in  the  authentic 
Indian  dialect  furnished  him  by  his  author,  which 
involved  the  frequent  use  of  "Ugh"  and  the  omission 
of  the  article  when  he  spoke.  "Ugh.  Little  Black 
Cloud  bored  as  hell."  From  the  distance  came  a 
soft,  murmuring  chuckle,  like  many  people  laughing. 
It  was  many  people  laughing.  They  were  College 
Humor  readers,  and  they  were  happy  to  see  that  Little 
Black  Cloud  was  finally  even  boring  himself. 

The  president  of  the  house,  a  true  collegian, 
crawled  in  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  touched  his 
head  on  the  floor.  "White  man  here  to  see  Big  In- 
dian,"  he  said. 

"What?"   cried   Little   Black   Cloud. 

"Woops,"  said  the  president,  "I'm  sorry.  Our 
author  has  written  that  phony  dialect  so  long  he's 
even  got  me  using  it  too.  What  I  meant  was,  there's 
a  guy  outside  to  see  you." 

"Ugh,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud,  picking  his  teeth 
with  a  diamond,   "Who  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know,"   said  the  president,   "but  he  says 
his  name  is  Ware." 

"Ugh.  Did  you  tell  him  we  Ware  busy,"  said 
Little  Black  Cloud,  with  the  trace  of  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"No,"  said  the  president,  "But  I  asked  him  Ware 
he  was  from  and  he  said  'Evanston,  Illinois.'  " 

"Ugh.  Show  him  in,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud, 
meanwhile  cracking  a  cocoanut  with  his  teeth. 

Darrell  Ware  came  into  the  room. 

"Ugh,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud,  "Little  Black 
Cloud  glad  to  see  you." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Ware,  "Drop  the  phony  ac- 
cent.     There's  nobody  around." 


by 
John  K. 

Wareway 


"Thank  heaven  for  that," 
said  George  Black,  with  a  sigh. 
"Sometimes  I  get  so  bloomin'  sick 
of  the  beastly  thing  I  think  I'll 
have  to  scream.  What's  on  your 
mind,   Darrell." 

"Plenty,"  said  Ware,  "and 
you're  it." 

"What's  up?" 

"Why  to  be  perfectly  frank,  George,  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  to  have  you  do  next.  People  are  com- 
mencing to  talk."  He  walked  over  to  the  window, 
looked  out.  and  drew  the  shade.  "Right  now  I'm 
being  pursued  by  a  mob  of  critics  and  readers.  I 
just  managed  to  shake  them  for  a  while,  but  they'll 
be  here  any  minute  now.  George,  the  jig  is  up.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  get  rid  of  you  unless  I  can  think  of 
something  new  for  you  to  do." 

"Hmmph,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud.  "You  might 
have  me  marry  the  heroine." 

"Can't,"  said  Ware.  "The  color  question,  you 
know.     People  might  talk." 

"Well,"  said  the  hero,  "you  might  have  me  leave 
college  and  fall  into  some  more  screamingly  funny 
adventures  elsewhere." 

"Well,"  said  Ware,  drawing  near  him  and  whis- 
pering, "there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  think 
you've  been  screamingly  funny  where  you  are.  And 
I  can't  send  you  back  to  the  Indians,  you  know.  That 
accent  would  never  fool  them.  They'd  scalp  you. 
And  my  artistic  conscience.  Honest,  George,  ever 
since  I  started  writing  the  Little  Black  Cloud  stories 
it's  been  bothering  me  so  that  I  can't  sleep  at  night." 

From  the  distance  outside  could  be  heard  the 
sounds  of  a  mob.  Gradually  they  began  to  grow 
louder. 

"It's  them,"  said  Ware,  jumping  up.  "They're 
after  me.  Oh,  Good  Lord,  why  did  I  ever  start  this? 
I  guess  four  years  in  the  Phi  Delt  house  at  North- 
western made  me  think  you  could  foist  anything  off 
onto  the  public  and  get  away  with  it.  Ohhhhhh." 

He  sat  down  and  sobbed.  "You've  got  me  out  of 
worse  jams  than  this,"  said  Little  Black  Cloud. 

"But  it's  spreading  thinner  and  thinner  all  the 
time,"  said  Ware.  "I  think  even  College  Humor's 
readers  have  reached  their  limit,  and  George,  that's  go- 
ing pretty  far." 

The  sounds  grew   louder. 

"No,"  said  Ware,  sadly,  "there's  only  one  thing 
to  do." 

(Continued    on    Page    Seventeen) 
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ORTHWESTERN 


an  opinion 


A  It  would  be  an  amusing  thing  for  some  scholar 
to  spend  his  time  and  efforts,  some  day,  in  making 
a  list  of  the  number  of  times  that  reference  is  made 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  English  prose  and 
poetry,  and  to  make,  as  a  supplement,  some  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  British  institu- 
tions have  affected  the  social,  political,  and  literary 
history  of  England. 

Certainly  no  such  job  could  be  very  great  or 
complicated  if  it  were  tried  with  Northwestern  and 
its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  United  States.  The 
school  has  been  referred  to  briefly  in  literature  in  at 
least  one  instance.  Emerson,  in  his  Journal,  reports 
that  he  made  a  rail  journey  from  Milwaukee  to  Chi- 
cago, and  that  at  "Evansvillc"  a  man  got  on  the  car 
with  whom  he  held  conversation.  "They  had  a  col- 
lege there,"  he  reports,  "but  it  blew  down  last  night." 
And  that  is  the  only  evidence  we  have  that  the  great 
American  thinker  ever  heard  of  Northwestern. 

Certainly  not  even  the  most  rabid  enthusiast  for 
the  school  could  claim  that  it  has  interwoven  itself 
with  the  very  fibre  of  the  life  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated,  nor  that  its  alumni  have  reached  a  fame 
and  a  greatness  that  has  reflected  back  upon  the  uni- 
versity. Not,  perhaps,  that  some  of  them  haven't 
deserved  such  fame — but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
haven't  achieved  it,  and  when  they  have  come  near  to 
it  the  credit  has  fallen  upon  them  and  not  upon  their 
alma  mater. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  Prelude,  when  he  is  telling 
of  his  first  days  at  Cambridge,  tells  us  how  the  sight 
of  these  famous  halls  and  the  old  town  affected  him. 
He  could  not  but  think,  he  says,  of  the  great  figures 
who  had  walked  there  before  him,  and  of  the  spirit 
and  ideals  which  they  had  fostered  and  carried  on  at 
the  institution.  Now  it  is  in  just  this  respect,  I  be- 
lieve, that  Northwestern  and  all  American  colleges, 
for  that  matter,  fall  short.  There  are  few  traditions 
in  American  colleges,  and  the  few  that  there  are  would 
not,    I   fear,    greatly   affect   the   lives   of   the   students. 

What  does  the  incoming  freshman  encounter  at 
Northwestern  to  fill  him  with  that  intangible  some- 
thing called  spirit;'  He  is  told  that  it  is  a  tradition 
not  to  smoke  on  the  south  campus,  that  men  never 
take  dates  to  athletic  contests,  that  freshmen  wear 
green  caps.  Other  things  may  be  told  to  him  also, 
but  these  are  the  three  he  remembers.  And  nobody, 
I  am  afraid,  could  claim  that  his  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual development  is  thus  furthered,  or  that  he  receives 
anything  which  will  stamp  him  for  all  time  as  a 
Northwestern   man. 

As  he  goes  through  school  he  finds  that  the  build- 
ings, at  least  on  the  Evanston  campus,  are  small  and 
overcrowded  and  obsolete,  and  will  soon  be  replaced 


with  new  ones.  He  finds  the  old  "rowdy-dow" 
collegiate  things,  such  as  hobo  days,  circuses,  unsuper- 
vised publications,  and  the  rest  of  the  group,  being 
taken  away  from  him,  but  in  their  place  he  finds  no 
generally  interesting  and  amusing  traditions  of  schol- 
arly and  intellectual  activities.  And  so  he  is  slightly 
baffled  and  not  a  little  displeased  and  he  too  often 
follows  the  crowd  and  indulges  in  the  little  acts  of 
little  men. 

And  so  it  goes.  Very  few  of  her  professors  and 
leaders  have  achieved  the  fate  of  becoming  traditions, 
unless,  at  the  present  it  be  in  such  things  as  the  last 
lectures  of  Professors  Hahne  and  Barker:  the  lectures 
of  Professor  Snyder;  the  bicycle  riding  of  Professor 
Brown:  the  simple  greatness  of  "Uncle  Billy  "  Dyche, 
and  a  few  others.  Nor  have  many  student  affairs 
attained  such  immortality.  There  is  a  little  of 
sanctity  attached  to  Deru:  the  Charity  Ball  has  started 
out  as  though  it  may  attain  a  tradition  of  honesty  and 
ability,  and  a  few  other  things  hold  out  this  same 
promise  of  future  possibility.     But  that  is  all. 

From  all  of  which  it  might  appear  that  the  writer 
has  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  greatness  of  Northwest- 
ern. Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary  my  view  is  strange- 
ly optimistic.  Northwestern  had  its  origin  as  a 
sectarian  school.  Those  men  and  women  who  founded 
it  and  suckled  it  during  its  infancy  had  a  vision  of 
future  greatness,  and  to  them  all  honor  should  be 
given.  They  constitute  a  tradition,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  a  sleeping  tradition  which  few  Northwest- 
erners  since  have  cared  to  waken  and  study. 

Then  came  that  period  during  which  the  school 
was  almost  a  "women's  finishing  school."  A  strange 
period,  unproductive  of  greatness  or  of  tradition,  and 
yet  necessary  to  keep  the  growing  child  alive.  More 
lately  she  has  entered  a  period  of  physical  growth, 
during  which  the  life-blood  of  endowments  and  the 
flesh  and  bone  of  physical  equipment  has  increased 
tremendously — and  would  still  be  increasing  but  for 
the  economic  depression.  And  if  these  endowments 
are  used  in  the  right  way,  and  these  buildings  are 
constructed  to  last,  and  grow  ivy-covered  and  rich  in 
tradition,  then  Northwestern,  I  think,  will  at  last 
pass  into  that  great  stage  in  a  university's  develop- 
ment when  she  will  attain  to  rich,  traditional  dignity 
and  grace,  and  when  her  students  will  cease  following 
the  momentary  modes  of  the  world  outside  and  stand 
on  their  own  intellectual  feet. 

And  there  is  a  sign  that  that  period  is  not  far 
distant,  and  we  have  the  depression  to  thank  for  that 
sign.  Today  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history, 
Northwestern  is  acting  as  a  real  mater  for  her  students. 
The  number  of  rich  men's  sons  and  daughters  who 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Setting:   Still. 

Cast:   Off. 

Time:  Will  Tell. 

Characters:    Some   good,    some    not 

so  good. 

Act    I 

Scene  i.  The  drawing  room  of 
the  Iota  Beta  Bed  fraternity  house. 
All  the  members  are  grouped  about 
the  room  drawing  pictures — on  the 
wall. 

Soi-!g — "Was  There  Ever  An- 
other Girl  Like  You?  No,  Thank 
God!" 

(Men's   Chorus) 

Ethelbert:       (As     the     members 


Lottie:  Where  in  ocIsS!!  is  that 
$CEa?!!  Daily?  (Looks  all  around, 
goes  out  on  porch,  comes  in  empty- 
handed.  Then  Annabelle.  her 
roommate,  comes  in  holding  out  a 
copy  of  the  DAILY,  open  to  a  cer- 
tain article.)  Well.  Lll  be  a — .  So 
you  picked  up  the  house's  copy 
this  morning! 

Annabelle:  Waint  a  minute. 
Headache.  Have  you  seen  the  lat- 
est wrinkle?  The  men  on  north 
campus  are  asking  for  sponsors  for 
their  annual  nightgown  race.  Isn't 
that  ducky? 

Lottie:    Not    interested.     (Reads 


"Hats    Off 


// 


straighten  their  ties  and  smooth 
their  hair.)  My  gracious!  That 
was  a  terribly  rowdyish  ditty.  The 
singing  of  such  drivel  ought  not  be 
permitted  within  four  miles  of  the 
university  grounds. 

Steve:  You'se  is  noits,  Ethelbert. 

Wilbur:  Hey,  where's  that  new 
prodigy  we  pledged  last  week? 

Mortimer:  I  guess  he's  upstairs 
studying.  I'm  kinda  skeptical  about 
about  him,  Wilbur.  Ever  since  he 
started  reading  "Miscellaneous  Lit- 
erature"— 

Wilbur:  Well,  somebody'll  have 
to  shine  up  the  trophies  on  the 
mantel. 

Song — "Who'll  Put  the  Polish 
on   Our   Loving   Cups?" 

(Wilbur  and   Men's  Chorus) 

Scene  2.  The  vestibule  of  the 
Gamma  Phi  Nu  sorority  house  at 
7:55  A.  M.  The  girls,  with  books 
under  their  arms,  are  madly  rushing 
through  on  their  way  to  class.  As 
the  procession  hurries  along,  the 
girls  are  heard  to  sing. 

Song  —  "Oh  Professor,  Can't 
You  Keep  the  U.  H.  Bell  From 
Ringing?" 

(Shortly  after  the  last  girl  dances 
her  way  off  the  scene.  Lottie  True- 
blood  saunters  in,  dressed  in  negli- 
gee.     She  is  our  heroine.) 


paper.)  Well,  I  crashed  the  column 
again.  Hmmph! 

Annabelle:  Gee,  how  does  it  feel 
to  be  famous? 

Song:  "I'm  Certain  You're 
Flirtin'  So  It's  Curtains  for  You." 
(Annabelle,  Lottie,  and  whoever 
else  they  can  dig  up.) 

Scene  3.  A  snow-field  in  Alaska. 
A  huge  fur  coat  enters  in  a  bent- 
over  position,  with  a  magnifying 
glass  in  one  hand.  It  searches  dili- 
gently in  all  corners.  Suddenly,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Northwestern 
Mounted  comes  bouncing  in  on  his 
donkey.  He  slides  off  and  appre- 
hends the  other  figure. 

Sergeant:  (Grabbing  the  fur  coat 
by  the  collar)  Well,  I  guess  I  got 
ya. 

Figure:  Your  powers  of  logical 
deduction  are  close  to  surpassing  cre- 
dulity. 

Sergeant:  What  da  ya  think 
you're  doin'  anyhow? 

Figure:  I'm  looking  for  a  North- 
western tradition.  You  haven't  seen 
one  lying  about,  have  you?  Further- 
more, since  when  did  they  let  you  in 

By 

Norman   Elliott 


Alaska? 

Sergeant:  None  of  your  lip.  I'll 
have  you  know  that  we  always  get 
our  man! 

Figure:  Well,  that  lets  me  out. 
I'm  just  an  infant  prodigy.  (In 
struggling,  he  slips  out  of  the  fur 
coat  and  starts  to  run.  Sergeant  is 
shocked  to  find  that  the  figure  is 
clad  only  in  a  cotton  nightgown.) 

Song — "Don't  Be  a  Lily,  You 
Pansy!"  (Sergeant  and  chorus  of 
Mounties  who  happen  by.) 

Scene  4.  The  verandah  of  the 
Giltmore  Hotel.  From  within  can 
be   heard    the   dizzy    cacophony    of 

An  Impression 

of  the 
Waa-Mu  Show 

the  annual  Mud-Slingers  Ball.  On 
the  low  verandah  wall  Wilbur, 
president  of  the  local  chapter  of 
Iota  Beta  Bed,  is  ardently  making 
love  to  Lottie  Trueblood. 

Wilbur:  — And  after  I  sell  the 
first  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
bonds,  I  get  raised  to  thirty  a  week. 
Isn't  that  enough  for  us  to  start 
on — dear? 

Lottie:  Well,  I'll  take  your  name 
and  address  and  let  you  know  if 
anything   turns  up. 

Wilbur:  I'd  rather  have  you  take 
my  fraternity  pin, — ulp — dearest. 
( Takes  it  from  his  vest  and  offers 
it  to  her.) 

Lottie:  Oh,  how  wonderful!  Wil- 
bur, you're  a  dear!  (Grabs  the  pin, 
throws  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kisses  him.) 

Wilbur:  (Quite  embarrassed) 
Er — er — glad  you  like  it,  Lottie — 
sweetheart.  I — I — Would  you  ex- 
cuse me  a  moment?  I  think  I  have 
a  spare  collar  down  in  my  car.  (As 
Wilbur  leaves,  Lottie  stands  up  to 
fasten  the  pin  on  her  waist.  It  is 
hard  to  find  room  for  it,  however, 
as  there  are  thirty-seven  other  iden- 
tical pins  there.) 

Lottie:  Hot  cha;  I've  got  all  the 
actives.  Now  to  start  in  on  the 
pledges! 
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room  of 
All    the 


Song — "I  Hear  Them  Golden 
Balls  A-Calling,  Old  Uncle  Moe." 
(Lottie,  and  all  the  surprised 
couples  on  the  verandah.) 

Act  II 

Scene    i.    The  conclave 
the   Iota   Beta   Bed   house, 
leading  members  of  the  Old  Move- 
ment Party  are  in  heated  discusison. 

Greek  No.  i  :  I,  for  one,  am  not 
going  to  stay  and  argue  all  night. 

Greek  No.  2:  Well,  if  you'd  only 
see  things  our  way — . 

Greek  No.  3:  You're  dizzy;  your 
house  won  the  turkey  race  this  year, 
and  it's  our  turn  to  get  something. 

Greek  No.  4:  Yeah,  and  who 
won  the  bridge  tournament?  You 
guys  did.  It's  our  turn. 

Greek  No.  5 :  But  you  fellows 
won  the  chess  match.  Give  us  a 
break! 

Wilbur:  Gentlemen,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  wish  to  say  that  this  night- 
gown race  belongs  to  us. 

All:  Boloney!  You  got  the  prod- 
igy; isn't  that  enough? 

Wilbur:  But  he's  disappeared. 

All:  (Astonished)  What!  The 
Prodigy  disappeared! 

Greek  No.  6 :  Maybe  he  can't 
take  it.  Or  was  he  reading  another 
book? 

Song — "Anybody  Here  Seen  the 
Prodigy?"  (All  with  bowed  heads.) 

Scene  2.  Before  the  gymnasium. 
Lined  up  before  a  chalk  mark  arc 
all  the  contestants,  clad  in  night- 
gowns. Behind  each  entrant  is  his 
feminine  sponsor,  ready  to  give  him 
a  send-off.  Officials  dart  about,  pho- 
tographers try  to  get  pictures  of  the 
girls  without  the  boys,  and  the  in- 
evitable radio  announcer  is  blabbing 
his  story. 

Announcer;  Well,  folks,  before 
I  go  into  a  foot-by-foot  description 
of  this  thrilling  nightgown  race 
today,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
weather  bureau  has  given  us  a  start- 
ling bit  of  news.  An  unprecedented 
heavy  wind  is  now  blowing  down 
from  Alaska  toward  the  Great  Lakes 
at  an  amazing  speed.  The  govern- 
mental weather  experts  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  this  amazing  phenome- 
non. It  seems  that  it's  so  unseasonal. 


Well,  the  race  is  about  ready  to 
get  under  way.  The  entries  are  all 
ready.  They're  off!  They've  gone. 
They're  rounding  the  corner  down 
by  University  hall.  They're  skirt- 
ing the  Union  Building.  They're 
striding  along  by  the  lake.  They've 
passed  the  Engineering  Building, 
the  Observatory,  and  now  they're 
turning  by  the  Waterworks. 
They're  coming  into  the  home 
stretch.  But  wait,  what  is  this?  A 
flying  midget?  He's  coming  so  fast, 
I  can't  see  him.  Whoever  he  is,  he 
has  just  won  this  nightgown  race. 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  he 
is    the    missing    Prodigy,    who    has 


Loffic:    Oh,     hoit<    wondcrfnl,     Wilbur, 
you're  a  dear! 


just  returned  to  win  the  race  for  the 
Iota  Beta  Bed  house.  What  a  youth! 

The  Prodigy:  (Gasping)  Am  I 
late  for  pledge  meeting? 

Scene  3.  Before  the  judge's  stand. 
All  is  confusion.  People  are  clamor- 
ing to  meet  the  winner.  He  is  trying 
to  struggle  free.  His  fraternity 
brothers  form  a  ring  around  him 
and  carry  him  up  to  the  judge's 
stand. 

The  Judge;  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  award  you  this  hand- 
some loving  cup  as  a  memento  of 


your  great  achievement.  You  were 
wonderful. 

The  Prodigy:  What,  another  cup 
to  polish!  Ye  Gods!  (Faints.)  (As 
he  is  being  aroused,  a  minor  official 
elbows  his  way  in  and  addresses  the 
judge.) 

Official:  See  here,  you  can't  give 
this  boy  the  prize.  He  hasn't  any 
sponsor. 

The  Crowd:  What!  No  sponsor 
for  the  prodigy? 

Song — "Alas,  No  Sponsor  for 
the  Prodigy,  Alas!"  (Fraternity 
members.) 

Lottie:  (Stepping  forward)  I'll 
be  his  sponsor.  You  don't  mind, 
do  you,  you  great  big  handsome 
thing? 

The  Prodigy :  Why — uh — no, 
but  there's  something  I  ought  to 
tell  you  first — . 

Lottie:  Never  you  mind.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  away  from  all 
these  people.  (Takes  the  cup  in  one 
hand,  his  arm  in  another,  and  starts 
to  go.) 

Messenger:  Telegram  for  the 
Prodigy. 

The  Prodigy:  (Takes  envelope, 
rips  it  open  and  reads  message.) 
Holy  Smokes!  (Turns  pale,  almost 
faints  again,  struggles  away  from 
Lottie  and  shouts)  ;It's  my  wife! 
She's  on  her  way  to  the — Jiminy 
Crickets!  I'm  going  to  be  a  papa!! 

(Everybody  stands  back  stunned. 
Lottie  swoons.  Then  the  girl's 
chorus  comes  in,  each  one  wearing 
a  nurse's  outfit  and  each  pushing  a 
tiny  baby  carriage.  They  dance, 
then  they  sing.) 

Finale — "Hooray!  The  Prodigy 
Is  Going  to  Have  Some  Progeny. 
Yowsah!" 

CURTAIN. 


This  job  hunting  is  a  lot  of  fun! 
Being  collegiate,  I  never  wear  a  hat. 
Today,  I  was  standing  in  a  book 
store,  when  a  lady  picked  up  a  book 
and  handed  me  two  dollars.  To- 
morrow I'm  going  to  hang  around 
Lyon  and  Healy's. 
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Cross-Axing  The  Draymah 


THINGS  start  off  with  a  bang  in 
SPRINGTIME  FOR  HENRY 
(Blackstone) ,  and  when  we  say  a 
bang,  we  mean  the  most  genuine 
messing  up  of  a  stage  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  hero,  Henry  Hull, 
charges  on  to  the  scene  just  after 
the  curtain  has  been  raised  to  the 
tune  of  ex-secretary's  door-slam- 
ming. A  stack  of  papers  leaves  his 
hand  to  smack  resoundly  against 
afore-mentioned  closed  door.  He 
growls  menacingly,  then  rushes 
about,  strewing  telephone  books 
and  anything  else  available  on  the 
floor.  He  snorts  down  a  whisky 
soda;  then,  just  as  the  bewildered 
audience  is  about  to  go  stark,  rav- 
ing mad,  he  sits  down,  turns  on  a 
victrola,  and  with  an  imbecilically 
peaceful  expression  on  his  face, 
listens  to  "Wasn't  it  Romantic?" 

Benn  Levy  is  a  good  playwright, 
but  it  is  Henry  Hull's  erratic  and 
unconventional  manner  of  posing, 
screwing  up  his  physiognomy, 
and  acting  that  makes  the  play  the 
howl  it  is.  In  the  final  scene  he  de- 
livers a  heart-rending  sermon  with 
a  pink  quilt  draped  about  him  like 
a  toga.  In  another  scene  he  bobs 
about  astoundingly  with  a  large 
blue  bouquet;  he  goes  through  one 
episode  with  a  derby  tight  down 
over  his  eyes. 

For  one  whole  act  he,  the  idling 
son  of  a  rich  man,  reforms  through 
the  influence  of  his  new  secretary, 
Miss  Smith,  who  lectures  him  con- 
stantly on  "the  decent  thing."  Due 
to  her  charm,  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  reformed  and  refraining 
from:  drinking,  smoking,  married 
women,  gambling,  swearing,  sleep- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  all  other 
evil  paths  on  to  which  he  has 
stumbled.  Due  to  his  reform,  he 
finds  that  he  has  a  weak  heart,  that 
his  mother  has  to  spend  the  night 
in  jail  (he  has  stopped  gambling, 
so  he  sends  his  friends  over  to  his 


mother's  house,  which  the  police 
raid  misinterpretingly  as  a  gamb- 
ling-joint) ,  and  that  he  very  nearly 
gets  married  to  his  secretary  and 
lives  unhappily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

However,  the  husband  of  his 
former  mistress  unexpectedly  saves 
the  situation  by  disclosing  Miss 
Smith's  duplicity  and  thus  getting 
Hull  to  go  back  to  hubby's  wife  so 
that  hubby  will  be  able  to  have  a 
happy,  well-adjusted  domestic  life 
again. 

OUR  University  Theatre  has 
picked  another  unfortunate 
production.  The  SCRAPBOOK  of 
1933  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
1932,  if  you  know  what  we  mean. 
I  suppose,  since  it  is  a  student  en- 
deavor, and  since  any  student  en- 
deavor at  Northwestern  University 
needs  violent  applause  to  keep  the 
students  endeavoring,  we  ought  to 
keep  our  mouths  shut,  but  why 
they  keep  presenting  a  yearly  revue 
when  they  know  that  no  one  can 
write  clever  or  professional  skits  or 
satire  at  Northwestern,  and  that 
they  can't  dress  coeds  like  chorus 
girls  at  Northwestern,  and  that 
there  is  never  more  than  one  good 
singer  at  school,  no  solo  dancers, 
and  no  nothing  else — why  do  they 
have  revues  at  Northwestern? 
We've  wondered  about  this  since  we 
were  freshmen,  and  we're  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  School  of  Speech 
has  a  hope  complex. 

Incidentally,  though,  there  were 
a  couple  of  things  we  liked  about 
it.  The  impressionistic  back  screens 
had  a  nice  sense  of  color  and  strong 
draftsmanship;  Wini  Hanan  and 
Vic  Stock  especially  are  swell  tap 
dancers;  Gertrude  Bader  held  the 
audience  beautifully  with  her  Lone- 
some Road;  and  Bob  Breen  and 
Marguerite  Stokes  were  profession- 
ally comic  in  their  idea  of  what  it 


would  be  like  if  Juliet  lived  on  the 
quad  and  Romeo  courted  her  there. 
But  on  the  whole,  as  some  innocent 
bystander  observed,  it  was  more 
like  amateur  night  or  home-talent 
night  in  some  small  town. 


THE  LAUGH  PARADE  is  a  one-man 
show  with  Ed  Wynn  playing  in 
all  capacities.  It  is  his  show  from 
the  time  when  the  curtain  goes  up 
and  he  appears  in  a  rather  negligible 
outfit  of  baggy'  pants,  top  hat,  and 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  playing  with 
his  lapel  and  an  embarrassed  grin  to 
the  time  when  he  herds  the  actors 
in  behind  great  steel  bars  and  counts 
them  before  locking  up  for  the 
night.  And  his  congenial  puns — 
He  tells  us  that  he  is  presenting  the 
show  in  behalf  of  the  Motor 
Corporation  of  America,  and  then 
casually  —  "I'd  like  to  be 
half  of  the  Motor  Corporation 
of  America."  And  the  story  of 
the  rare  parrot  which  lays  square 
eggs,  yes  sir,  square  eggs.  But 
it  can't  talk.  No.  All  it  can  say 
is  "Ouch!"  And  depression  tales — 
"Our  country  isn't  going  to  the 
dogs.  I'll  say  it  isn't.  It's  been 
offered  to  them  three  times,  and 
they've  refused  it." 

Of  course,  there's  much  more  to 
the  show  than  puns.  Fresh,  un- 
usual costumes  on  well-made  and 
lithesome  dancers.  Beautiful  back- 
drops —  yards  and  yards  of  pale 
georgette,  shirred,  with  a  lolling 
impressionistic  willow  tree  sewed 
on  to  the  drapery;  gigantically 
towering  rose  vases  against  a  deep 
blue,  then  fading  out,  light.  Oddi- 
ties— Wynn  with  a  real  Punch  and 
Judy  show;  Wynn  flashing  in  and 
out  as  a  juggler  of  the  gay  nineties, 
the  villain  of  Oliver  Twist,  hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame. 

You  should  have  seen  it — if  you 
didn't. 


by  that   old   Phi    Bete,   Ruth   Walliser 
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"  Yes,"  says  Dora,  "He  asked  me  what  a 
literary  aspirant  was  and  I  told  him  it's 
what  an  author  takes  for  a  headache." 


A  small  boy  returned  home, 
triumphantly  carrying  a  book  he 
had   won  in  school   that  day. 

"And  you  won  it  for  knowing 
zoology?"  asked  his  mother. 
"You're  awfully  young  to  know 
any  zoology." 

"Well,  teacher  asked  how  many 
legs  an  ostrich  had,  and  I  said 
three." 

"But  an  ostrich  has  only  two, 
son." 

"I  know  it,  but  the  other  kids 
said  four." 


Kappa:  The  Pi  Phis  aren't  near- 
ly as  big  flirts  as  they  used  to  be. 

Beta :  Have  they  reformed  or  re- 
duced i" 


Parasite  —  a  man  who  walks 
through  a  revolving  door  without 
doing  his  share  of  the  pushing. 


Anthropoid 


The  College  Man 
of  1932  was  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Pro- 
miscuous-Philanderer 
Man.  The  former's 
fossils  have  recently 
been  extracted  from 
speakeasy  formations 
of  glacial  ginicide.  He  "^ 

was  known  as  the 
Asinine  Anthropoid 
and   the   reasons   were   obvious. 

He  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  his  more  cultured  relatives, 
the  Orang-Outang,  by  his  sensitive 
proboscis  which  apparently  was 
consistently  massaged  with  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  per- 
form a  vulgarity  called  the  razz- 
berry. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Col- 
lege Man  of  1932  practiced  poly- 
gamy, polyandry,  and  bigamy. 
How  under  such  circumstances  he 
ever  became  extinct  is  a  mystery. 
He  accepted  the  Doctrine  of  Frus- 
tration in  place  of  Fruition.  He 
walked  on  two  paws  but  didn't 
use  them  much.  He  also  had  two 
hands  which  he  used  instead  for 
pawing. 

The  password  of  the  age  was 
boop-boop-pa-do  or  hotcha.  The 
food  of  the  day  was  pretzels.  The 
drink  of  the  day  was  not  milk. 
Will  Rogers  was  the  most  popular 
man  of  the  day.  Volstead  was  the 
most  snubbed  individual.  The 
most     tragic     figure     was     Herbert 


By 

Will  Cuppy 
Hindley 


The  College  Man 
of  1932  differed  only 
slightly  from  the  fe- 
male of  the  species 
and  both  sexes  were 
extremely  grateful  for 
the  difference.  The 
collegiate  squaw  of 
'  1932     assumed     a 

darker,  protective 
coloring  than  the 
male  but  much  of  these  hues  were 
passed  on  to  the  College  Man 
through  the  subtle  intricacies  asso- 
ciated with  the  acquisition  of  a 
Higher  Education. 

The  mating  seasons  of  the  Col- 
lege Man  were  set  aside  by  school 
legislation  but  in  spite  of  these  re- 
strictions the  open  season  extended 
throughout  the  school  year  and 
usually  well  into  the  summer.  Love 
was  an  eternal  triangle,  one  side 
known  as  physical  attraction:  the 
second  side,  wealthy  parents:  the 
third,   a  lovable  lapse. 

Football  was  the  great  outdoor 
sport.  Mixed  wrestling,  the  indoor 
rival.  At  the  former,  freshman 
drank  in  the  mighty  athletic  ex- 
hibition from  one  end  of  the  sta- 
dium, while  seniors  also,  drank — 
from  one  end  of  a  silver  flask.  The 
home  instinct  was  built  up  in  the 
coeds  of  1932  until  they  were  per- 
fectly at  home  in  anybody's  home. 
The  slogan:  One  on  the  House,  did 
not  refer  to  canine  proclivities. 

Interest  in  the  beauty  of  nature 


Hoover.       The    philosophy    of    the      declined   during   this   year.   Flowers 


day  was  cynicism.  The  most 
popular  songs  of  the  day  were: 
"Let's  Put  Out  the  Lights  and  Go 
to  Sleep,"  "Something  in  the 
Night,"  "We  Just  Couldn't  Say 
Goodbye,"  and  "Yes,  Sir  That's 
My  Baby."  Necessity  became  the 
mother  of  invention  while  the 
father  as  usual  remained  unknown. 


flourished,  especially  pansies.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Democratic  con- 
vention the  year  became  one  of 
reverses.  In  spite  of  parental, 
social,  and  scholastic  interference 
the  College  Man  of  1932  enjoyed 
great  broadcasting  privileges  and 
graduated  willing  to  work,  know- 
ing  in   advance   there   wasn't   any. 
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WORDS  WITH  THE 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 


Here  we  are  in  1933  starting  out  with  a  clean  slate  and  a  most  exact  and 
definite  idea  of  value  upon  which  to  build  a  sturdy  regime  of  sane  and 
non-erratic  prosperity.  We  could  point  out  just  what  the  new  standard  of 
value  is  with  numerous  facts  and  figures,  such  as — the  dollar  of  January  1, 
1933,  will  buy  one  and  two-thirds  times  ($1.66,  to  be  exact)  as  much  as 
the  October,  Black  Thursday,  1929  dollar  would  buy;  that  the  complete 
Christmas  dinner  for  1932  could  be  purchased  for  $1.87,  which  in  1931, 
just  the  year  before,  cost  $2.21,  and  so  on — but  even  if  we  could  not  answer 
the  question,  "How  high  is  up?"  which  we  evidently  could  not  do  in  1929, 

we  do  know  when  the 
bottom  in  prices  and  the 
height  in  value  is  reached. 
We  do  know  that  in  1933. 
People  in  1933  are  value- 
conscious.  No  high  pres- 
sure salesmanship  or 
sugar-coated  propositions 
will  alter  the  channel  through  which  the  purchasing  dollar  of  today  will 
go.   Value  alone  will  gauge  the  purchase. 

Never  before  has  the  relation  between  the  buyer,  the  ultimate  consumer, 
for  our  particular  purpose,  and  the  seller  been  so  favorable  and  harmonious. 
The  buyer  stands  before  the  counter  with  a  dollar  which  will  procure  more 
merchandise  and  more  services  than  any  dollar  he  has  held  in  his  hand  for 
a  decade.  The  seller  stands  behind  the  counter  ready  to  give  the  dollar-plus 
value  without  reserve  accompanied  by  services  which  enhance  the  value 
greatly. 

1933  will  substantiate  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  are  in  a  new  era,  an  era, 
we  should  say,  a  renaissance,  of  true  value.  Value  in  1933  will  be  defined 
as  "True  value  in  exchange." 

The  PURPLE  PARROT  stands  behind  the  counter  as  a  seller  with  a 
service  that  is  keeping  pace  with  the  new  era  in  value.  The  PURPLE 
PARROT  as  the  official  monthly  publication  of  Northwestern  University 
sells  to  local  and  national  advertisers  space  in  which  can  be  placed  a 
message  to  convey  to  1500  direct  readers.  When  w^e  say  direct  readers 
we  mean  those  who  are  potential  buyers — students  with  a  buying  pov^^er 
of  four  dollars  a  week  minimum  over  and  above  their  regular  recurring 
expenses  at  an  age  when  buying  habits  may  be  trained  and  directed. 


The  PURPLE  PARROT,  awake  to  the 

new  era,  the  renaissance  of  true  value,  has 

revised    its    rates    and   has    installed    such 

service    features    as:    posting    monthly    on 

seventy-five    bulletin    boards     in    campus 

dormitories  the  advertisers  with  the  special 

articles  offered  by  each  for  the  month,  and 

making  up  presentable   advertising  layout  by  a  copy  staff  to   attract  the 

reader's  attention. 


Wasn^t  the 
Depression  Terrible? 


Local  and  national  advertisers,  we  stand  behind  the  counter  anxious  to 
serve  those  enterprising  and  far-seeing  concerns  of  your  group  who  have 
sensed  the  "Renaissance  of  True  Value."  When  we  do  contact  each  other 
— we  know  it  will  be  soon — we  might  in  our  conversation  with  you  men- 
tion how  advertising  in  the  PURPLE  PARROT  increased  by  twenty-two 
percent  (22%)  over  last  issue  of  the  year  1932,  and  after  transacting  our 
business  we  might  say  bluntly,  "Wasn't  the  depression  terrible?" 

William  S.  Hennings 

Business  Manager 
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Little  Black 
(^loud   Uies 


(Continued   from    Page    Ten) 

Like  a  flash  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  belt  and 
struck  at  the  Indian.  Before  the  latter  could  defend 
himself,  the  knife  had  sunk  into  him  up  to  its  hilt, 
and  been  drawn  out. 

Ware  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  darted  to  a 
window,  opened  it  up,  and  was  gone.  Slowly  the 
hot  air  began  to  seep  out  of  the  wound  in  Little  Black 
Cloud.  There  was  a  hissing  sound,  as  he  grew  small- 
er and  smaller.  Finally  he  collapsed  on  the  floor,  an 
empty  balloon  with  all  the  air  let  out. 

The  mob,  led  by  the  critics,  burst  into  the  room. 
The  leaders  walked  over  to  what  had  once  been  George 
Black,  better  known  as  Little  Black  Cloud. 

"Thank  Heaven,  boys,  somebody's  saved  us  the 
trouble,"  said  one  of  the  leaders.  "Think  of  all  the 
wasted  type  this  is  going  to  save." 

The  mob  outside  the  door  began  to  chant,  "We 
want  Wa-re,   we  want  Wa-re." 

A  man  who  had  been  in  school  with  Ware 
stepped  forward. 

"I  know,  fellows,"  he  said,  "that  I  felt  the  same 
as  you  did.  Lynchin'  was  what  he  deserved  for  ever 
writing  that  stuff  in  the  first  place.  But  he  needed 
money,  fellows,  and  he  got  it  by  writing  these  col- 
lege tales  and  sellin'  em.  But  he  ain't  a  bad,  guy, 
honest.  And  now  that  he's  made  his  dough,  mebbe 
he'll  reform.  He's  already  made  a  good  start  by 
stabbin'  the  Indian  here.  Let's  give  him  another 
chance." 

"Oh  kay,"  said  the  rest  of  the  critics.  "But  only 
one,  mind  you." 

"And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  corpse  of  Little 
Black  Cloud?"  somebody  asked. 

"I  know,"  another  replied.  "Let's  take  it  down 
to  the  butcher  shop.  It  will  make  swell  casing  for 
boloney." 

The  End. 


What   is   a   hog? 

A  hog  is  a  pig's  kin. 


Mrs.  Gottrocks  who  sent  to  China  for  some 
flesh-colored  hose  .  .  .  and  received  a  dozen  pair  of 
yellow  stockings. 


She  was  only  an  Eskimo's  offspring  . 
she  hot! 


but  was 


*WE      THOTGHT 

You'd   Like   to   Know  That  One   of  the   Best  Selections   in 

EARRIIVGS 

CAN   BE   FOUND   IN   OUR  SHOP 

Yes,  we  have  them  from  rhines+one  "chandeliers,"  that'll 
make  your  escort  gasp  for  air,  down  to  the  daintiest  earbobs 
you  ever  wore  .  .  .  Styles  you  won't  find  everywhere  or  see 
on  everybody  in  more  shades  than  there  are  in  a  rainbow. 
Prices    are    modest    and    range  TC— .  ^O  OC 

from    /OC  up   to    ItZ.VO 

DA]\E  KREMER,  Inc. 

1630  ORRINGTON  AVENUE 

*P.  S. :  Bring  ihis  ad  and  we'll  allow  you  an  extra  50c  discount  on  any 
purchase  over  $2.00. 


Skop  Here  and.  Profit  hj 


WATCHES  JEWELRY 

REPAIRING 

Lee  Nelson 

1626  Orrlng+on  Ave. 
University  0461 


Prof:  "If  there  are  any  dumbbells  in  the  room, 
please  stand  up." 

A  long  pause  and  then  a  lone  freshman  stands  up. 

"What,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  dumbbell?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  sir,  but  I  hate  to  see  you 
standing  all  alone." 

— M.  I.   T.  Voo  Doo 


"Stick  up  your  hands,"  came  a  tense  demand  from 
the  darkness. 

"I  can't,"  came  the  weak  reply. 

"Why  can't  you?"  strongly. 

"I  promised  mother." 

"What  did  you  promise  mother?" 

"I  promised  mother  before  I  came  to  college  that 
I'd  never  get  stuck  up." 

Bang,   Bang,   Bang! 

— Exchange 


Lipstick  is  a  little  red  ticket  one  gets  for  not  parking 
properly. 

— Boston  Beanpot 
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PURPLE  PARROT 


Subscribe  to 

THE  1934  SYLLABUS 

Featuring 

The  Charles  Peering  Library 

Northwestern's  Building  Plan 

Woodcuts  by  N.  U/s  Foremost  Artists 

Beautiful  Girls 

A  Greater  Cuts  and  Grinds  Section 

Campus  Scenes  in  Four  Colors 

A  Review  of  Campus  Events  in  Pictures 

Your  Own  Photograph 

The  Subscription  Price  of  $4.50  May  Be  Placed 
Upon  Your  Second  Semester  Tuition  Bill  During  Registration 


She:  You  know,  you're  so  funny 
I  think  your  whole  family  must 
have  been  buffoons! 

He:  Yeah?  Well,  I'll  bet  your 
old  man's  ancestors  once  swung  by 
their  tails,  too. 


Judge:  Have  you  ever  been 
divorced? 

She:  Oh,  no,  sir,  but  I've  been 
married  twice. 


Y'  know,  Si,  ever  since  I  got  that 
thoroughbred  rooster,  my  chickens 
have   been   layin'    soft   boiled   eggs. 


He,  to  his  blind  date:  You 
know,  you  feel  as  though  I'd 
known  you  all  my  life. 


Waiter!  When  was  this  egg  laid? 
How  should   I  know?     I    only 
laid  the  table. 


1932 
To  an  age  seeped  in  asininity 
I  propose  a  new  divinity 
To  be  known  as  the  Trinity 
Of  Oscar  Zilch,  and  Otto  Burp 
And  Mr.  Hemingway. 


God.  Mamie,  my  boss  is  sure 
brutal ! 

No  foolin',   Sadie? 

Yeah,  Mame,  every  time  I  dance 
with  him,  he  gives  me  a  paunch  in 
the  solar  plexus. 


She:  Gosh,  Harold,  I  think 
you're  just  a  scream! 

He:  What  am  I  supposed  to  do 
now,   shriek  with  pleasure? 


Visitors  were  present. 

"Daddy,  may  I  have  a  dime?" 
asked  little  George. 

Smilingly  the  father  handed  over 
the  dime. 

"You  won't  make  me  give  this 
back  when  the  company's  gone, 
will  you  Daddy?" 


Noisy  Soup-imbiber  (as  neighbor 
turns  around)  :  Say,  what  are  you 
looking  at? 

Neighbor:  Sorry,  I  thought  you 
had  fallen  in. 


He:  You  can't  blame  me  for  my 
ancestors. 

She:  But  I  can  blame  them  for 
you. 


Diner:  Have  you  forgotten  my 
chops? 

Waiter:  Oh,  no  sir;  I  remember 
your  face  quite  well. 
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Northwestern  ...  an  opinion 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

come  to  college  for  the  social  prestige  of  a  degree  and 
a  Greek  society  is  smaller  than  before,  because  the 
number  of  rich  men  is  smaller.  Conversely  the  num- 
ber of  financially  dependent  people  who  are  here  is 
larger.  It  means  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  this  type 
of  student  to  get  his  coveted  degree,  and  his  education 
and  his  educational  institution  naturally  mean  more 
to  him  when  he  is  through.  And  finally,  the  number 
of  people  for  whom  the  university  has  provided 
employment  and  to  whom  it  has  given  loans  and 
scholarships  is  larger  than  ever  before.  On  these  people 
the  university  has  made  a  gamble,  and  there  is  a 
responsibility  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are  all 
cognizant  of  this  fact,  I  believe,  and  if  they  achieve 
monetary  success  or  more  enduring  fame  in  after  life 
they  will  not  forget  the  university  that  aided  them 
before  they  were  started. 

If  such  be  the  case  then  the  loyal  body  of  alumni 
will  swell  not  only  in  numbers,  which  is  relatively 
unimportant,  but  also  in  greatness  as  time  goes  on. 
Then  the  traditions  will  grow  and  the  university's 
reputation  become  great.  Northwesterners  from  those 
first  founders  down  through  Dyche  and  Dr.  Scott  will 
become  figures  whom  the  undergraduate  body  will 
honor,  and  some  student  of  the  future  may  even,  in 
his  yet  unconceived  Prelude  tell  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  the  school  which  had  once  been 
the  home  of  great  men. 

Those  of  us  in  school  now  are  becoming  dimly 
aware  of  this,  I  feel.  And  while  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  much  as  it  is  today  about  this  Northwestern  of 
ours  we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
as  the  years  go  on  we  shall  be  able  to  point  with  ever- 
increasing  pride  to  the  fact  that  we  once  attended  the 
institution.  Those  who  knew  adolescent  great  men 
have  always  found  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  them, 
and  have  always  criticised  them  greatly  at  that  time; 
in  after  years  they  have  forgotten  these  petty  disagree- 
ments and  said,  "We  always  knew  he'd  be  great." 
And  the  same  thing  holds  true  for  adolescent  univer- 
sities. Yet  some  day  we  may  thrill  instead  of  snicker 
when  Quaecumque  Sunt  Vera  is  played,  and  the  uni- 
versity, bigger  than  any  of  us,  will,  I  feel  sure,  have 
the  grace  not  to  snicker  in  our  faces. 


"C'mon    girls,    let's    open    the    Hoover    and    get 
the  dirt,"  quoth  the  blithe  chambermaid. 


Visitor  to  Econ.  Lecture:  "But  tell  me  please, 
who  was  that  little  boy  that  raised  his  hand  and  then 
left  the  room  for  a  moment?" 

Tahne:  "Oho-uh-that,  sir,  was  one  of  our 
Prodigies." 


CHANDLER'S 


Incorporated 


•  The  College  Room  on 
the  Lower  Floor  is  a  con- 
venient place  to  come  for 
school  supplies  and  text 
books. 


•  January  is  the  best  time 
to  buy  books  you've  been 
wanting.  A  great  many  of 
them— slightly  hurt  in  the 
Christmas  rush  — are  sub- 
stantially reduced. 


FO  U  N  TAIN     S  Q  UARE 
EVAN  STO  N 
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A  Word  on  This  Issue:  It  is  with  a  regretful  sigh 
in  the  direction  of  1050  North  La  Salle  Street  that 
we  present  this  burlesque  number  of  College  Humor, 
for  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as 
elaborate  or  good  as  it  should  be  to  do  proper  credit 
to  that  magazine.  We  are  operating  on  a  depleted 
budget  which  prohibits  our  using  more  than  a  mere 
smattering  of  art  work;  this  in  its  turn  has  apparent- 
ly discouraged  what  few  good  artists  there  are  on  our 
fair  campus;  and  the  result  is  that  we  cannot  present 
a  good  burlesque  because  we  cannot  oifer  the  art  work 
which  makes  757c  of  a  good  burlesque  on  such  a 
magazine   as   College   Humor. 

We  have  been  reading  that  magazine  ever  since 
Mr.  Swanson,  then  fresh  from  college,  started  it.  We 
can  remember  the  days  when  it  was  a  sign  of  evil- 
mindedness  on  our  part  to  be  seen  with  it  under  our 
arm,  for  our  elders  considered  it  a  very  sinful  piece 
of  devil's  work.  We  followed  it  through  its  climb 
upward,  and  we  saw  it  become  the  magazine  of  the 
gum-chewing  stenographers  who  ride  the  elevated.  It 
contained  a  lot  of  good  things — better  things  than 
the  anthology  collectors  gave  it  credit  for.  But  it  did, 
we  feel,  reach  a  stage  where  it  too  often  contained 
things  by  "big  names"  that  did  not  in  themselves 
possess  merit,  and  where,  too,  it  was  decidedly  not 
the  magazine  of  the  college  student. 

Lately,  we  believe,  it  has  been  undergoing  another 
change.  The  editors  seem  to  be  trying  more  and  more 
to  make  it  a  magazine  for  the  college  student  and  the 
college  graduate,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  this  should  be.  The  collegian  needs  a  magazine 
suited  to  his  somewhat  peculiar  tastes  and  his  par- 
ticular way — often  wrong — of  looking  at  things.  If 
Mrs.  Foster  and  her  associates  can  produce  that  maga- 
zine, all  the  power  in  the  world  to  them. 

Meantime,  Pat,  we're  sorry  we  couldn't  have  pro- 
duced a  better  take-off  on  your  magazine  than  we  did. 
But  then  we  haven't  any  Lopkers,  Bregers,  Bur- 
roughs, Joe  Thompsons,  and  so  forths,  working  for 
us,  and  we  can't  even  afford  to  use  half-tones  in  our 
art  work.  Our  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  anyhow, 
and  if  we  can  ever  cooperate  with  you  one-tenth  as 
much  as  you've  cooperated  with  the  Charity  Ball  on 
the  Queen's  contest,  let  us  know. 


About  the  Family:  Ned  Wieland,  our  now-and- 
then  art  editor,  left  for  a  Sigma  Chi  hobo  trip  to 
Florida  over  the  holidays  without  getting  in  any  of 
the  art  work,  and  we  had  to  do  our  shivering  best  to 
make  up  the  deficit  .  .  .  Hope  you  like  Mary  Anne 
Timmon's  cover.  This  Pi  Phi  freshman  is  a  real 
discovery,  we  think,  and  she's  even  better  looking 
than  the  young  ladies  she  draws  .  .  .  Associate  Editor 


Ned  "Dracula"  Hullinger,  is  living  at  Hinman  house 
this  year.  "Drac"  spent  a  hectic  afternoon  in  the 
Daily  office  recently  keeping  a  story  of  his  reputed 
engagement  out  of  print.  We'll  have  some  more  of 
his  stuff  for  your  perusal  next  month  .  .  .  One  of  our 
first  recollections  at  Northwestern  is  of  working  on 
the  Daily's  editorial  board  with  Darrell  Ware,  who 
wrote  for  everything  that  was  writeable  on  campus. 
He  was  then  always  exclaiming,  "I've  got  a  swell 
idea  for  a  story — ."  Little  Black  Cloud  made  him 
famous,  but  we  think  someday  he'll  do  better  stuff 
than  that.  It  wasn't,  after  all,  very  authentic  .  .  . 
Our  list  of  Christmas  gifts  last  month  caused  so  much 
comment  that  we're  planning  something  along  the 
same  line  for  an  early  issue.  We're  also  looking  for 
a  co-ed  to  answer  Ken  Hindley's  "If  I  Were  A  Coed" 
by  telling  us  what  she'd  do  if  she  were  a  male  student 
at  this  institution  .  .  .  And  we  hope  the  entire  mail- 
ing list  is  delivered  this  month.  The  mailman  or 
somebody  forgot  Willard  Hall  last  time  and  we  spent 
three  day's  dodging  freshmen  women  who  wanted 
their  "parrots."  And  if  there's  anything  we  hate 
it's  to  have  to  dodge  freshmen  women. 


Society  Business:  As  this  is  written  apparently 
nothing  has  been  done  that  is  of  great  consequence 
about  this  year's  Junior  Prom.  It  has  been  postponed, 
true,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  held  at  the  Drake 
has  been  duly  announced.  But  the  orchestra,  the  price 
of  bids,  and  other  things  pertinent  are  still  a  mystery 
to  the  campus  and  apparently  to  the  Prom  committee 
as  well.  We  do  not  see,  under  such  circumstances, 
how  the  thing  can  be  a  success. 

We  like  Logan  and  the  boys,  but  even  so  we  can- 
not refrain  from  pointing  out  one  more  thing.  The 
campus  is  big  enough  to  support  both  Prom  and  the 
Ball.  But  by  postponing  Prom  to  the  late  January 
date  the  success  of  the  ball  might  be  menaced,  and  so 
the  two  affairs  will  be  jousting  with  each  other  and 
working  against  each  other  when  they  shouldn't  be. 
The  Ball  should  have  prior  rights  from  the  end  of 
Christmas  vacation  on,  and  so  if  the  Northwestern 
Settlement  or  the  Junior  class  must  suffer  because  of 
the  postponement,  we  are  forced  to  hope,  a  little 
sadly,  that  it  will  be  the  less-important  junior  class. 


Farewell  Note:  We  hope  our  professors  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  that  great  eastern  professor  who 
wrote  on  the  board,  as  a  final  examination  question, 
"Do  the  thing  which  will  please  me  the  most,"  and 
gave  a  straight  "A"  to  those  students  who  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

— The  Editor. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

By  D.  Greeley  Nowinson 
Most  amazing,  I  confess 
Is  the  power  of  the  press. 
Come  release  your  inhibitions 
For  our  sixty-nine  editions; 
Most  amazing,   I  confess 
Is   the  power   of  the  press. 

Ugly  female  crook,   routine 

Desk  dubs  "Lovely  Bandit  Queen." 

A  lady  of  eighty  or  more 

Is  the  "Venus  Men  All  Adore." 

Little   Chinese   argument 

Presages  "New  World  Armament." 

Book  penned  by  some  local   quirk 
Is  published   as   an    "Epic   Work." 

Press-agented   hocum  hoary 
Develops  into  "Inside  Story." 

Cokes  inhaled  by  high  school  child, 
And    "College    Students    Drinking 
Wild." 

When   tin-horn  boxers   need   some 

cash, 
It's   "Fistic   World    Awaits    Great 

Clash." 

When  playboy's  in  a  jam,  it  hints 
That      "Cinderella's     Wooed      by 
Prince." 

And    callous    street-walker   —   for 

kale — 
Signs    "Faded  Flower   Tells   Grim 

Tale." 

And  idiotorials  overwhelm 
With    "Great   Men   Needed   at   the 
Helm." 

Even  piddling  holdup  rhymes 
In  rubles  for  the  Daily  Crimes. 
Come  release  your  inhibitions 
For  our  sixty-nine  editions; 
Most  amazing,   I  confess 
Is  the  power  of  the  press. 


OUR  PHILOSOPHY 

DEPARTMENT 

College  bred,  if  you  must  know  the 

truth — 
(Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sage!) 
Is    compounded    of     the    flour     of 

youth 
Plus  the  dough  of  old  age. 

— Prof.    Dave   Nowinson. 


L 


_N  ANY  University  activity,  from  time  to  time 
there  develops  the  need  for  a  job  of  printing.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  always  well  to  know  a  competent  printer 
who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  your  problems. 
G  This  firm  has  for  years  served  individuals  and 
organizations  in  and  about  Northwestern.  By  con- 
scientiously caring  for  their  wishes  .  .  .  now  many 
activities  turn  their  work  over  to  us  without  question 
.  .  .  misgiving  ...  or  restriction.  They  know  from 
past  dealings  that  our  service  is  seldom  equalled  and 
the  quality  of  our  work  will  bear  closest  scrutiny. 
(I  When  you,  during  your  University  years,  need  a 
job  of  printing  ...  no  matter  how  small  .  .  .  get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once. 


LLOYD  HOLLISTER  INC. 

Printers  and  Publishers 
1232-36  CENTRAL  AVE.,  WILMETTE 


Photographers  for 
Northwestern  University 

Special  Prices  to  Students 

Eugene  L.  Ray 


Siudio 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 


Uni.  2238 


And  then  there  is  that  one  about  the  sly  Scotch 
student  who  went  to  the  dance  and  kissed  all  the  coeds 
who  had  been  drinking. 

— Bucknell  Belle  Hop 


Benevolent    Old    Lady:    "Why    you've   lost    your 
leg,  haven't  you?" 


Cripple:  "Well,  damned  if  I  haven't!" 


— Exchange 


Po-lease,  a  Camel! 


WW  OMEN  are  funny  that  way.  They'll  rebuff  a  fellow's  advances  by  calling  him 
"fresh,"  and  ask  for  a  Camel  instead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Camels  are  the  living  soul 
of  freshness  —  made  fresh,  never  parched  or  toasted,  and  kept  fresh  in  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack.  Blended  of  choice  Turkish  and  mild,  sun-ripened  Domestic  tobaccos 
—surely  these  fine  cigarettes  will  prompt  you  to  say,  I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  CAMEL! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
^    >^  iVever  parched,  or  toasted 


iyAMELS 


S>  1933.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Companj' 


Made  FRESH— £ep<  FRESH 


